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Needed Today: United Action 


HE TASK of world evangelism starts today from the vantage 
Te of a Church which, as never before, is really world-wide. 
The ecumenical fellowship is, in the oft-quoted words of Archbishop 
Temple, the great new fact of our time. If the churches are to be 
found worthy of the trust the Lord has placed in them, (there is) need- 
ed today: United Action. Corporate reunion cannot be the work of a 
year or two, and every attempt to hasten it defeats its own purpose. 
But even now, in facing a task too great for all the churches together, 
we must be willing to learn new ways of working together. Wherever 
devotion to local or denominational loyalties stands in the way of re- 
sponse to the call of Christ, they must be transcended. Those who 
have abundance must be willing to make their wealth available for 
churches which are in need. Where the pooling of resources will make 
advance more rapid, tradition must not be allowed to stand in the 
way. Where new tasks are to be undertaken, churches must be willing 
to consult together and to take or share responsibility, as the will of 
God is revealed in answer to their faith and prayer.—From the Message 


of the recent Whitby Conference, made up of 112 representatives of the world-wide 
missionary enterprise. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Says Visitation Effort Is No Substitute 





Layman Wants Evangelists 


To the Editors: 

There seems to be a prevalent thought 
throughout our church that the day of 
the evangelist and his revival meeting 
is past. Visitation evangelism is to be 
highly commended but it will never take 
the place of the preached Word. God hath 
given some evangelists, and some pastors 
and teachers for it pleased him by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe. When we do have a series 
of meetings they seldom last more than 
five days and are usually conducted by 
exchanging pastors. A called-out evan- 
gelist has a message and a privilege that 
@ pastor can never employ. I am glad 
to read in THE OUTLOOK that Kagawa 
ig still preaching with Pentecostal power 
and seeing as many as 2,000 being con- 
verted in one day. 

I am convinced that the reason that 
our church has lost its drawing power for 
young people is because we have not pre- 
sented to them the cross of Christ. We 
have so emphasized religious education 
that many times the product of visitation 
evangelism does not know Christ per- 
sonally. “Hath not God made foolish the 
wisdom of this world? And the world 
by wisdom knows not God.” I am sure 
that the souls of Americans are just as 
hungry for the “good news” as the Japa- 
nese are. 

The word revival means to bring back 
to life. Therefore it applies only to the 
church member. The unsaved are dead 
in trespasses and sins and have to be 
born again. They cannot be revived. But 
when the church member is revived, then 
the Holy Spirit will begin the work of 
regeneration in the unsaved. I am per- 
suaded that a boy or girl brought into 
the membership of the church without the 
personal experience of regeneration is an 
abomination in the sight of God. 

God is waiting for one man who will 
fully believe him and go out and preach 
Christ and him crucified to an America 
which is dying for the “good news.” 

BRUCE McDONALD. 
Inwood, W. Va. 


Joint Conference Centers 


To the Editors: 

I have read the editorial, “Texas and 
Virginia Could Do This” (OUTLOOK, July 
14) and believe that it is entirely feasible 
and workable. It would, of course, stimu- 
late programs and would increase a sense 
of fellowship with our USA _ brethren. 
There are at present other plans on foot 
for undergirding equipment and program 
at Kerrville, but this possibly could be 
pursued as a possibility for a broader 
scope in future years... . 

THOS. B. GALLAHER. 
Waco, Texas. 





To the Editors: 
. - I am interested in the idea. 
Both synods use the facilities at the pres- 
ent time, with a majority of the confer- 
ences being US conferences. .. . 
ROBT. F. JONES. 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Error—No Error 


To the Editors: 
In a recent issue of THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN OUTLOOK Mr. T. B. Grafton quotes 
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a sentence from an article which I had 
written in The Southern Presbyterian 
Journal and in which I endeavored to de- 
fend the position that the books of 
Samuel exhibited “a deep and underlying 
unity of thought and purpose” and that 
they did not contain error or contradic- 
tion. In his quotation, Mr. Grafton 
omitted several crucial words, and hence, 
made it appear that I was espousing the 
view that an incompetent editor had put 
together the books of Samuel. This is 
the very viewpoint that I was endeavor- 
ing to refute. My position was expressed 
in an earlier article on Samuel in the 
Journal, “However many works may have 
provided the information which they con- 
tain, the books of Samuel themselves, are, 
as we now possess them, very evidently 
the work of one man, and are written 
from one viewpoint. To them, therefore, 
We may turn, not to find a series of con- 
flicting attitudes, but ‘one, harmonious 
interpretation of the life of Israel at this 
early period.” 

If I understand him correctly, Mr. Graf- 
ton also thinks that I am unconsciously 
acknowledging error in Chronicles when 
I admit that in one place the text is in 
need of emendation. But it must always 
be remembered that the manuscripts of 
Scripture which we now possess are but 
copies of the original. If there are errors 
in these copies, it by no means follows 
that there are errors in the original. In- 
deed, it is the solemn duty of the Biblical 
student to engage in reverent textual 
criticism in order, as far as possible, to 
approximate the original. The position 
which I endeavored to defend in The 
Southern Presbyterian Journal is ‘“—that 
no one is in a position to affirm that the 
originals of Scripture are here (i. e., in 
Samuel) in error.” ... 

EDWARD J. YOUNG, 
Professor of Old Testament, 
Westminster Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia. 


CCR Treasurer 


To the Editors: 

A number of people have asked about 
the treasurer of the Committee on Chris- 
tian Relations. I would appreciate it if 
you would announce somewhere in the 
columns of The Presbyterian Outlook 
that all checks for our Committee should 
be made payable to Committee on Chris- 
tian Relations and sent to Box 5094, Rich- 
mond 20, Virginia. 

JOHN H. MARION, JR., 
Director. 


Ex Moderator’s Generosity 


To the Editors: 

your account of the work of the 
recent Assembly was an admirable piece 
of journalism. 


J. B. GREEN. 
Decatur, Ga. 


Assembly’s Coverage 


To the Editors: 

. thank you for your splendid cov- 
erage and analysis of the recent Assem- 
bly. I appreciate the splendid service 
your paper is rendering to our church and 
am heartily in accord with your editorial 
policy. 


EDWIN R. SHORT. 
Belcher, La. 
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Plan and Minutes 


To the Editors: 

The printers have advised that they be- 
gan printing the Plan of Reunion on July 
15. About ten days will be required for 
printing, and perhaps ten days more for 
getting the shipment to me. Envelopes 
have been addressed to ministers and 
clerks of sessions and stamps have been 
affixed. Copies will be mailed as soon as 
they are received in this office. 

Since the first notice regarding the Plan 
of Reunion was published so many re- 
quests have been received for quantities 
of the booklet to be sent to churches that 
it has been decided it will be necessary 
to make a charge of 25c per copy to those 
who are not included in the “official” dis- 
tribution. There is not time to acknowl- 
edge the individual requests for copies. 


‘These requests have been filed and copies 


will be mailed promptly. 





MINUTES OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 

The Minutes of the 87th General As- 
sembly should be in the mail by July 28 
and ministers and others who are to re- 
ceive copies are requested to be on the 
lookout for them. The Minutes are being 
mailed to the latest official address fur- 
nished this office. 

Attention is called to the fact that ad- 
ditional records are being printed in the 
Minutes this year. They are as follows: 
Lists of ministers ordained, received from 
and dismissed to other denominations, di- 
vested of office without censure; churches 
organized and dissolved; and an alpha- 
betical list of lay members of committees, 
boards, etc., with their addresses. All 
of this new material has been gotten on 
seven pages. It is the hope of your Clerk 
that the new sections will make the Min- 
utes more valuable as a reference volume. 

E. C. SCOTT, Stated Clerk. 
1120 Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas. 


Wants Religion to Count 


To the Editors: 

Two years ago I began taking THE 
OUTLOOK. . Now I want to congra- 
tulate you on the way you are standing 
for basic principles and things that really 
matter in the religious world. You have a 
far-sighted policy which I believe to be 
worth proclaiming in the current bedlam. 
Through your ,ublication you are mak- 
ing a fine contribution to the cause of 
many people who want to see religion and 
the church count for much more than 
they do in this kind of a world. 

WILLIAM BERRY. 
Alexandria, Va. 





Don’t Be Late 


—with your order for this year’s Going- 
to-College Handbook. Make reserva- 
tions now. Last year some delayed— 
then wrote, telephoned or wired: 

Charleston, W. Va.: We ordered 50 
copies; we need 150. 

Kingsport, Tenn.: 
copies by return mail. 

Here and there: ‘‘Send 50 copies be- 
fore Sunday.” 

“Send 40 copies. We want them to 
present in a special service.’’ 

One tc nine copies, 15c each; ten or 
more, cash with order, 10c each. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
403 East Frankin St. 
Richmond 19, Va. 

1910, at the postotfice at Richmond, 


Room 307, 403 . 
Foreign postage $1 extra. 


Please rush 40 
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Missions Leaders at 
Whitby Meeting Call 


For Reinforcements 


Anti-Christian Groups Said to 
Be Strengthening Positions 


Whitby, Ont. (RNS).—The Christian 
Church will require ‘“‘tens of thousands 
of leaders’’ if it hopes to get its mes- 
sage acruss in a period of world revo- 
lution, according to mission leaders 
from all parts of the world attending 
sessions of the International Mission- 
ary Council here. 


The 112 delegates from 40 nations 
agreed in substance upon a 2500-word 
statement which also stressed the need 
for Christian literature and Bibles. 


Asserting that while the conclusion 
of the war brought an end to “imminent 
peril,” it failed to bring security, the 
statement declared: 


“Anti-Christian forces are massing 
themselves and strengthening their po- 
sitions. Not a few Christians feel them- 
selves to be living on or near the top 
of a volcano, which is liable to erupt 
at any moment, and are facing the fu- 
ture with anxiety, mitigated only by 
trust in the continuing presence of 
Christ in his Church.”’ 


Gulf Is Wider 


Hope that after the war all nations 
would come together. in mutual trust 
has been dashed, the Council said. 


“It would be unrealistic to refuse to 
recognize that, since the cessation of 
hostilities, Russia and the West have 
drifted further and further apart. 
Though the decencies of diplomacy have 
been preserved, on very few points has 
a common understanding been reached. 

“Even the last few days have brought 
news of a most disturbing kind. Be- 
fore our eyes, the nations of the world 
seem to be forming themselves, not de- 
liberately, but by a kind of fatal drift, 
into hostile camps.” 


The Council said religious liberty is 
of paramount importance to the growth 
of the Christian Church. The statement 
declared: 


“It is not our concern to criticize 
other religions or to deny to those 
who sincerely profess them the liberty 
which we claim for ourselves. We are 
concerned about the threat to religious 
and personal liberty which seems to us 
to be developing in every land which is 
under the influence or control of mili- 





LONG HAIR PAYS OFF | 


FOR MISSIONS 


Toronto (RNS).—Setariki Tuilov- 
oni, native Fiji Island missionary 
who attended the recent Interna- 
tional Missionary Council meeting at 
Whitby, Ont., described to an au- 
dience here a novel method of rais- 
ing funds for his mission effort. 

Tuilovoni, who like most Fiji na- 
tives wears his hair long, was ad- 
dressing a women’s group in Aus- 
tralia. He heard one woman say in 
an audible whisper that she would 
like to touch his hair, which is 13 
inches long. 

Tuilovoni spoke up. “If anyone 
wishes to touch my hair,’ he said, 
“she must give one shilling to mis- 
sion work.” There was an imme- 
diate rush to the speaker’s platform, 
so the missionary announced his 
rates: ‘“‘For a slight press, one shil- 
ling; for a heavy press, five shil- 
lings.’”’ He raised 50 pounds sterling 
right there. 

Most thoroughly Christianized spot 
on earth, according to President 
Henry P. Van Dusen, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, is the 
Fiji Islands. 

Dr. Van Dusen told a local church 
congregation that a century ago, na- 
tives in the Fijis were cruel, savage 
cannibals. ‘‘Now the islands are 99 
per cent Christian,” he said, ‘‘and 
are free from the influence of the 
movies, radio, liquor, and prostitu- 
tion.” 








L 


tant Communism, resurgent Islam, or 
political Roman Catholicism. 

“It appears to us that recent ten- 
dencies in Egypt constitute a threat to 
the spiritual liberty of the Christian 
minority. The political activity of Ro- 
man Catholicism in Italy, in Latin 
America, and in other countries seems 
to deny to Protestants certain freedoms, 
such as the right to have their chil- 
dren educated in a way of which they 
approve. 

“In spite of the modus vivendi es- 
tablished between the Church in Rus- 
sia and the state, Communism, as we 
have had experience of it in many 
lands, denies the spiritual principles for 
which the Church of Jesus Christ 
stands, and where it is in power, con- 
stitutes a major threat to the existence 
and progress of the church.” 

Then the statement makes a strong 
appeal for united action, calling for a 
transcending of denominational loyalties 


(see cover), 





Assembly’s Men Take 
Major Projects for 


Next Year’s Effort 


E. L. Repass, President, Will Lead 
In Wide Range of Activities 


Presbyterian men have lined up 
solidly behind the church’s agencies in 
adopting special projects for the next 
year. In its recent meeting at Montreat 
the Assembly’s Men’s Council took them 
in 1-2-3 order: The Assembly’s Pro- 
gram of Progress gets first priority in 
all men’s organizations; continued sup- 
port of the Assembly’s radio program is 
highly encouraged and one or more 
record players is to be sought for each 
presbytery; possibilities of sponsoring a 
Negro youth conference in each synod 
are being studied and it is proposed that 
one such conference be held in one 
synod next summer as a test project. 

Other emphases will include: a pos- 
sible ‘‘Layman’s Day’’ in the church; 
Paid subscriptions to “The Bridge”’ 
(Christian Relations Committee) for all 
church officers; production of a special 
song bok for men’s clubs, and sustained 
interest in all objectives outlined last 
year. 


Repass Succeeds Kennon 


Everett L. Repass, passenger agent of 
the Norfolk and Western Railway, Roa- 
noke, Va., and president of the men’s 
group in his synod, was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding Judge Robt. L. Kennon 
of New Orleans. Repass was vice-presi- 
dent last year. Other officers are: T. T. 
Kopplin, Oklahoma City, vice-president; 
Joe B. Fraser, Hinesville, Ga.; secre- 
tary-treasurer; Roy Klein, Sherman, 
Texas, and A, Walton Litz, Little Rock, 
Ark., synod council representatives; 
Hugh Hamilton, Gaffney, S. C., and J. 
H. Harper, Somerset, Ky., representing 
synods’ religious education committees; 
‘Wm. M. Belk, Pulaski, Tenn., and Hugh 
Powel, Orlando, Fla., regional directors’ 
representatives. 

Plans for a Presbyterian Layman’s 
Convention for the fall of 1949 are mak- 
ing progress, Repass was made chair- 
man of a special committee to work on 
this task, Time and place have not been 
decided but plans are in terms of 6,500 
men in addition to those in and near 
the convention city for a total of 10,000. 

Sixteen synods now have men’s coun- 
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cils in operation and all but a few of the 
87 presbyteries have erected organiza- 
tions. With 200,000 men in the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church, the goal is set 
at enlisting every man in some phase of 
this movement. Paid registrations at 
the Montreat conference-totaled 352. 


Christian Endeavor Votes 
For United Youth Movement 


San Francisco. (RNS)—Merger of the 
International Society of Christian En- 
deavor and the United Christian Youth 


Movement, was approved by the En- 
deavor group at its 39th convention 
here. 


The convention specified that the pro- 
posed new youth movement “is to be 
centered in the fact that it recognizes 
the primacy of Jesus Christ and com- 
mits itself in loyalty to the Christian 
Church.” 

In addition to the two major youth 
organizations, the convention asked that 
the union include other Protestant 
youth agencies, 
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Why Did/Do They Do It? 

We see adults acting about serious 
things of life as children at play. How 
little did (those who put Jesus to 
death) see that time would decide 
against their verdict and that he would 
become the very center of history, the 
dividing point of human affairs. . 

Why did they do it? 

1. Their prejudices were deeper, far 
deeper, than their religion. They were 
members of a certain group in society, 
or a certain nation, before they were 
religious in a true and vital sense. A 
woman who listened to a discussion on 
the racial question said afterward, 
“Well, I guess I am a Southerner before 
I am a Christian.’’ How simply these 
words describe many people who are 
many things in our divided world before 
they are Christians. 

2. Custom and habit made them im- 
mune to new ideas. . 

3. Small loyalties had made it im- 
possible to embrace a large one. They 
saw that Jesus ultimately would destroy 








Displaced Persons and Immigration Policy 
By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





HERE ARE 850,000 displaced per- 
sons in the special camps of 
Europe who are gradually becom- 

ing hopeless because, in the two years 
since the close of the war, no provision 
has been made for their future. 


Among them are Jews who represent 
a pathetic remnant of European Jewry, 
the survivors of Hitler’s war of extermi- 
nation against a people. There are also 
hundreds of thousands of refugees from 
the Baltic states who will not return to 
their homelands which have been forci- 
bly incorporated into the Soviet Union. 
The number also includes Ukrainians 
and Poles who would rather die than 
return to their countries. 


After years of indifference toward 
these people, some of the nations of the 
world are beginning to think of them 
not as liabilities but as possible assets. 
Britain and some of the British domin- 
ions, suffering from a shortage of labor, 
are beginning to adopt new and more 
generous policies of admission. The 
American project for the future of these 
peoples is incorporated in the Stratton 
bill which would authorize the admis- 
sion of 400,000 displaced persons. 


Every consideration of national self- 
interest as well as every principle of 
humanitarianism should prompt us to 
support this bill. National self-interest 
demands its support because America 
still has vast unexploited resources and 
is capable of providing for twice our 
present population without diminution 
of living standards. We should also 
support the bill for humanitarian rea- 
sons because no group of people in the 


world deserve the sympathy of their fel- 
lowmen more than these pitiful victims 
of war and tyranny. 


We ought, besides, to remember that 
our nation has gained its phenomenal 
power and place in the world largely 
by the strength which came to it 
through the immigrations of the past 
century. We are a nation of im- 
migrants. Would it not be an insup- 
poriable piece of egotism if we, who are 
immigrants and children of immigrants 
to a large degree, now decide to place 
a fence around our nation which would 
prevent others from sharing in the op- 
portunities of our country which a pre- 
viously generous policy allowed us to 
share? 

In my recent visits to Europe I have 
had occasion to visit some of the camps 
in which these displaced persons are 
housed. I can testify that the courage 
by which these pitiful victims have 
maintained their morale under trying 
circumstances entitles ihem to our 
special respect, They have undergone 
a more rigorous test of fitness than most 
of the immigrants who have come to us. 

It is gratifying to note that the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, after 
passing a resolution against the Stratton 
bill, reconsidered its action and finally 
supported it. The original motion re- 
vealed the remnants of isolationist sel- 
fishness in our nation and the second 
motion was symbolic of a triumph over 
these selfish impulses. One hopes, at 
least, that it was symbolic. 


(Copyright 1947 by RNS.) 
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the narrow nationalistic, particularistic, 
notions which gave the Jesus of his 
day a sense of superiority over every 
other nation and people of the world. 


4. They lacked sufficient insight to 
catch the pulse of the times because 
they were so fixed in their pattern of 
thought. They had always thought 
about religion and life in a certain way. 
Jesus challenged them to new and 
deeper thought; they could not come 
wp te mM... 

A similar situation faces every gen- 
eration. . . Men and women have to 
decide the same question about Christ 
that his contemporaries did . . . in 
the light of the problems that confront 
Chem. «< s » 

Why is it Christ, rather than some 
one else, who presses upon us for a 
decision? Why is it that our personal 
lives must come to terms with him and 
the way he says man should live? . 
Why is it that once we look toward 
Christ we are forced to admit that he 
demands of each of us full loyalty and 
allegiance? . . . Why does every other 
loyalty of man fail him in the end?— 
FELIX B. GEAR, in a sermon at Mon- 
treat. 


On Sixteen Cylinders 


The Christian home is meant by God 
to be an extension of the incarnation. 
Parents represent God to their children. 
In God’s plan for the ages the trans- 
mission of the Christian experience of 
life from parents to children has had 
a larger part in the building of the 
church than the winning of adults by 
other adults. Both methods are neces- 
sary, but the spiritual significance of 
the home has not yet been given its full 
place either in our theories or our prac- 
tice. . 

Parents are teachers. Consciously or 
unconseiously, positively or negatively, 
they are teaching constantly. They teach 
by the atmosphere of their homes, by 
example, by attitudes toward life and 
toward people, and by the values for 
which they live. Christian living is too 
great and too intimate a thing to be 
taught merely, or mainly, by voices 
which children hear only a few times a 
month. Christianity must be taught 
where it is lived, mainly, and Christian 
living begins at home. . 

The religious education movement 
will run on two cylinders if we try to 
carry it on mainly in church. To make 
it run on eight, twelve, or sixteen cy- 
linders we must utilize the educational 
and spiritual resources which come 
from Christian living in the home. 

Teachers, ministers, and religious 
education directors multiply their in- 
fluence when they guide and inspire par- 
ents. A radically different and new 
strategy in religious education is emerg- 
ing which is family-centered. This does 
not diminish, but should heighten, the 
effectiveness of directors and teachers. 
—LELAND FOSTER WOOD to the Re- 
ligious Education Directors, Montreat. 
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The Kind of Education America Needs 


By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS* 


HE GOOD LIFE and the good state—we have today 
the two things which were to give them to us, pro- 
duction and education. We have incredible produc- 

tion and educational opportunities of which our ancestors 
could not dream. But the good life and the good state 
seem farther off than ever. Production has increased poverty. 
Education has increased ignorance. Yet civilization ap- 
pears to be doomed unless the hearts and minds of men 
can be changed, and this is the task of education. The 
change required is a moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
reformation, so deep and drastic as to be called a revolu- 
tion, throughout the world. 

Such a revolution is in part, at least, the task of edu- 
cation. But what kind of education does such a revolu- 
tion require? An education devoted to vocational train- 
ing cannot help. An education pursued in the illusory 
hope of acquiring social standing cannot help. And per- 
haps a few words should be dedicated to showing that a 
military education cannot help. I should not take up your 
time with this argument if it were not for the fact that 
eminent educators have lately announced a proposal which 
is supposed to be educational under the name of univer- 
sal military training. 


A Military Absurdity 


I suppose that they were right to try to take the curse 
of militarism off their program of universal training, for 
universal military training is a military absurdity. We 
have already noticed that there is no defense against the 
atomic bomb. We have cbserved that the next war will 
be an atomic, and perhaps a bacterialogical, war. I re- 
peat: there is no defense against these weapons, and there 
never can be. If there is no defense against a weapon, 
what is the use of trying to defend yourself against it? 
Masses of men, trained or half-trained, cannot defend you 
against it. If the only defense against the atomic bomb 
is not to be there when it goes off, we must go underground. 
If we go underground, we shall find that atomic bombs pro- 
duce earth tremors of earthquake intensity, and we shall 
run some risks of being suffocated, which is not notably 
more satisfactory than being blown to bits. 

There is only one way to protect ourselves against the 
atomic bomb, and that is not to have another war. Hav- 
ing more and better atomic bombs than our enemies will 
not save us; if they can land a few bombs as good as 
those we have now, they can destroy our cities. Such 
a war is a war nobody can win. 

_ Universal military training would be useful if it could 
prevent another war. Large numbers of men who have 
gone through squads right under the auspices of obso- 
Iscent officers are not likely to help us win a war. They 
are not necessary to help us occupy a country the cities 
of which have been destroyed by us. That can be done by 
forces recruited for the purpose at the time—such forces 
would not have to be large or particularly skilled. But 
does anybody believe that training men even for ambu- 
lance duty, nursing, firefighting, or first-aid, will assist us 
much in case of an atomic raid? In Hiroshima the men 
trained for this purpose could not function; they were 
killed. The complete disorganization produced by a sur- 


*Chancellor, the University of Chicago. This article is 
third in a series giving excerpts from addresses given at 
the recent meeting of the Presbyterian Education Associa- 
tion of the South at Montreat. The complete addresses 
will be published this summer by the Christian Education 
Committee’s office, 410 Urban Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


prise atomic attack means that no form of preparation 
can be of more than accidental advantage. 


Can It Prevent War? 


Can universal military training prevent a war? The 
notion that large military forces preserve you from attack 
is as old as mankind. It is like the notion that wars 
will stop because they are so horrible. The fact is that 
large military forces merely stimulate other nations to 
build up their military forces. They suggest to the war- 
mongers and jingoes in other countries that you are out 
to dominate the world and that every country must arm 
against you. And for this country to talk about universal 
military training is the acme of provocation, for this 
country now possesses the exclusive monopoly of the most 
deadly weapon in history and has greater productive power 
than all the rest of the world put together. If this country, 
so equipped, has to have military training, what does it 
have to have it for? No other nation will believe that it 
has to have it to protect it from attack. It must there- 
fore want to have it in order to attack somebody else. 
Universal military training in the United States is an act 
of war. 

It is a ridiculous and wasteful act of war. It cannot 
protect us. It will inflame other nations against us. It 
will weaken us, for it will waste our resources and the 
time which our young men should be giving to more profit- 
able undertakings. And since other nations know that 
universal military training is a military absurdity in the 
United States in the atomic age, they will not be deterred 
from attacking us because we have such training. If they 
are bent on attacking us, they will attack us whether we 
have universal military training or not; for they know 
that large masses of men cannot threaten a country which 
has the atomic bomb; and they know that large masses 
of men cannot defend any country against the atomic bomb. 
Large masses of men are now irrelevant. 

So much for the military aspects of universal military 
training. .The program is so weak as a military program 
that it has been thought necessary to bolster it up by 
calling it an educational program as well. It is even sug- 
gested that it will have splendid effects upon the morals of 
the young. As to this I can only say that it would never 
occur to me, after two years as a private in the army, to 
attempt to improve the character of my son by putting 
him in the care of a marine sergeant. Education, it would 
seem, can best be conducted in institutions established for 
the purpose by persons who have dedicated their lives to 
the cause. The army can train men to be soldiers, just as 
engineering plants can train men to be mechanics. 
Neither armies nor engineering plants can educate men to 
be men. . 

+ * a 
The American Way of Life 

If vocational education, social education, and military 
education cannot help us to bring about the moral, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual revolution the world needs, neither 
can indoctrinating education of the kind proposed by many 
patriots today. It is assumed that what is called the 
American Way of Life is in grave danger and that it can 
only be preserved by an uncritical reiteration of its vir- 
tues and a horrified refusal to permit any discussion of 
what the American Way of Life really is or what the na- 
ture, to say nothing of the merits, of any other way of 
life may be. 


I gather from the advertisements that the symbol of the 
American Way of Life is a shiny new red convertible 
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coupe ready to take all the family to the movies, coming 
to us through the courtesy of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. [ gather from the newspapers that any- 
body who questions the adequacy of this symbol is a com- 
munist, and that if he is a teacher or a student he should 
immediately be thrown out of the educational system as 
a menace to society. There is nothing new about this. . 
The game of name-calling is an old game. 

We cannot preserve our society by military power. We 
cannot preserve it by refusing to see and remedy its de- 
fects. If you want to be really worried about America, 
give any group of adults the Communist Manifesto and ask 
them to answer it. Their inability to see its obvious cruelty, 
violent revolution and the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
and its obvious fallacies, like the withering away of the 
state, and their incapacity to think of some reasonable 
answer to its criticisms of capitalism will make you under- 
stand the fatal consequences of the ostrich-like procedure 
recommended by some of our patriotic societies, con- 
gressmen, and editors. The way to preserve your so0- 
ciety is to know what is wrong with it and to set about 
putting it right. For every society, like every profession, 
must deteriorate unless it has within itself centers of inde- 
pendent thought and criticism. 

What the world requires is a moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual revolution; and in this revolution the American 
colleges and universities must lead the way. 


In the Standard Tradition 


The moral problem was dramatized for us more than a 
year ago by the response to the demands of John L. Lewis 
and the Railroad Brotherhoods. The outcry against these 
demands was absurd; for they were in the standard tradi- 
tion of American economic life. The motto of American 
economic life is, “Get all you can.’’ When Mr. Lewis and 
the Brotherhoods saw a chance to get more, they took it; 
they would have been un-American if they had not. Ob- 
jections to their action came with bad grace from those 
who by precept and example had taught them the lesson 
that you should get all you can, that the more power you 
have the more you will get, and that justice is the interest 
of the stronger. 

We hear that labor will never be satisfied. Why should 
labor be satisfied, when nobody else ever has been. 

The naive complaint, that workmen are never satisfied, is 

. strictly true. It is true, not only of workmen, but 
of all classes in a society which conducts its affairs on 
the principle that wealth, instead of being proportioned 
to function, belongs to those who can get it. They are 
never satisfied, nor can they be satisfied. For as long as 
they make that principle the guide of their individual lives 
and of their social order, nothing short of infinity could 
bring them satisfaction. 

The educators of America supported the Army Enlisted 
Reserve Corps, an obviously undemocratic proposal, be- 
eause they hoped it would maintain their tuition income 
during the war; and the last reforms that will be made 
in American education are the abolition of academic rank 
and the substitution of faculty living allowances based on 
need for faculty salaries based on market value. 

Desires for things in the material order can never be 
satisfied. If there is no standard of economic life except 
that each man shall desire more than he has thus far ob- 
tained, if economic activity is simply organized competition 
in greed, then there is little hope of community at home, 
and none of community on a world scale. . 

Violence, inequality, hatred, and frustration—these are 
the consequences if our watchword is, ‘“‘Get all you can.”’... 


The Lag Is Cultural 


Other civilizations were destroyed by barbarians from 
without. We breed our own. The new barbarians have, 
many of them, very sharp wits. They have marvelous 
technical skill. They may even be very learned in specific 
disciplines. But they are barbarians because they are 
uncivilized; they lack culture. Culture is not mere aesthe- 
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tic ornamentation on the one hand or the grasp of a nar- 
row field of specialization on the other. Culture is the 
mastery of a system of ideas. 

The new barbarians are those who have had no will or 
no opportunity to develop a system of ideas because they 
have confined themselves or been confined to small frac- 
tions of human interest end experience. They have no 
conception of the nature of the world or the destiny of 
man. They are isolated, isolated by their private preoc- 
cupations and their limited views. They cannot communi- 
cate with others because they have nothing in common with 
others. They cannot be members of a community. 

It seems altogether likely that any true community must 
have a spiritual basis. Why should we love our neighbors? 
Why should we regard all men as brothers? The brother- 
hood of man must rest on the fatherhood of God. If God 
is denied, or man’s spiritual nature is denied, then the 
basis of community disappears. If men are brutes like 
any others, then there is no reason why the law of the 
jungle should not prevail among them; there is no foun- 
dation for our talk of the dignity of man, for our notion 
that one should not regard another as an instrument to 
be used or exploited. If a man has the power, why should 
he not get all he can, even though he gets it at the ex- 
pense of the weak? Why is not justice the interest of the 
stronger? 

Unless we believe that every man is the child of God, we 
cannot love our neighbors. Most cats and most dogs are 
more attractive than most men. Unless we see men as 
children of God, they appear to us as rivals, or customers, 
or foreigners, unrelated to us except as means to our ends. 
Even if all men could in some way come to know what 
was good and to see the goods in the right order, even 
if all men had acquired the highest culture, the competition 
for material goods among them and the intellectual differ- 
ences between them would still tear them apart. But these 
struggles and differences can be composed and the human 
community can arise as men meet in the religious dimen- 
sion and each man sees each other as a child of God. 


Is Humanitarianism Enough? 


“But,” you say, ‘“‘why do I need to see men this way? 
I am a humanitarian and a liberal. I will help my fellow 
men without worrying about whether we have a common 
Father. I will work for better housing, shorter hours, 
higher wages, and greater educational opportunity for man- 
kind. I will oppose discrimination among men on the basis 
of race, creed, or color. T will moderate my desires, seek 
to get culture, and practice the social virtues twenty-four 
hours a day. What more do you want?” 

I will admit that if the whole world practiced Aristotle’s 
Ethics, the whole world would be much better off than it 
is today. But I doubt if any single man, to say nothing of 
the whole world, can practice Aristotle’s Ethics without the 
support and inspiration of religious faith. This Aristotle 
himself seemed to recognize; for the ideal man whom he 
holds up to our admiration is one who is almost divine. 
The modern critic is inclined to scoff at the Aristotalian 
phrase that men are rational animals. It is no longer fash- 
ionable to refer to the rationality of man. But Aristotle 
was saying not merely that men were rational, but also 
than they were animal. Because men are animal, because 
the flesh is weak and life is hard, the virtues cannot be 
consistently practiced without divine aid. 

The humanitarian effort, moreover, is vitiated by the 
sense of superiority which it implies. It becomes another 
form of self-seeking and self-glorification. If you set out 
to do other people good, it is difficult to avoid the ultimate 
conclusion that you can do them good because you are 
better than they are. To found a durable community we 
must have a deep sense of our own unimportance and a 
deep conviction of the importance of others. That sense 
and that conviction cannot be sustained by any merely 
mundane considerations. They require us to meet our fel- 
low men upon a spiritual plane. 
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The Plan for Reunion 


By DUNBAR H. OGDEN 


Il GOVERNMENT 
N ARTICLE I (OUTLOOK, July 21) of this series we 
considered Procedure, Name and Doctrine in the Plan 
for Reunion of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America and the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States (Southern). Now we turn to the subject of 
Government. 

The governmental system presented in the Plan for re- 
union provides a larger measure of local control than is 
now had in our Southern Church. This is done through 
increased powers to the synods and restricted powers to 
the General Assembly. 

The official position of the minister and of the ruling 
elder is that which now exists in our Southern Church. 
The chapter on the Ruling Elder is almost word for word 
that of our Book of Church Order. 

The Ruling Elder takes part in the laying on of hands 
in the ordination of ministers, ruling elders and deacons. 
Note these passages in the Form of Government: ‘The 
minister shall proceed to set apart the candidate, with 
prayer and the laying on of the hands of the session to 
the office of ruling elder (or deacon).’’ (Chapter 17: par. 
6). Again, ‘‘The presiding minister shall, by prayer and 
with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery, accord- 
ing to apostolic example, solemnly ordain him to the Chris- 
tian ministry.”” (Chapter 21: par. 7). 

In the chapter relative to the Ruling Elder the following 
provision is found (chapter 9: par. 3): “Ordinarily men 
are chosen for this office, but when circumstances make it 
desirable, a particular church may elect, and the session 
ordain, women as ruling elders.’”’ In chapter 10, paragraph 
3 a similar permission is granted relative to the office of 
deacon. 

Women are not to be made ministers, and a proposal of 
this kind has been this year voted down in the USA Church. 

The authority of the session and also of the presby- 
tery is that with which we are accustomed, no change in 
this regard having been made. It were well to add that 
this authority, especially of the presbytery, is one of the 
basic factors in a Presbyterian system, to which our USA 
brethren, with us, hold tenaciously. 


Boundaries of Synods 


For the most part the boundaries of the synods, as at 
present, will follow state lines. However, the Synod of 
Appalachia will continue to cover portions of several states. 

Because of the increase in the powers of the synod and 
the importance of that body in the matter of local self- 
government it were well to study carefully the following 
(Chapter 13, par. 5): 


5. The synod has power to receive and decide all appeals, 
complaints, and references, that are regularly brought be- 
fore it from the presbyteries, and to decide finally in such 
cases all questions that do not affect the doctrine or the 
interpretation of the Constitution of the Church. Cases 
may be transmitted to judicial commissions as prescribed 
in the Book of Discipline. The synod may, in its discre- 
tion, refer any case, whatever its character, to the General 
Assembly for final judgment. Whenever a synod shall 
consider a case to affect the doctrine or the interpretation 
of the Constitution of the Church, it shall state in its 
opinion its conclusion as to the facts of the case separately 
from its decision upon any question of the doctrine or the 
interpretation of the Constitution of the Church. The synod 
shall also have power to review the records of presby- 
teries, and approve or censure them; to redress whatever 
has been done by presbyteries contrary to order; to take 
effectual care that presbyteries observe the Constitution 
of the Church; to erect new presbyteries, and, at their re- 
quest, to unite or divide those which were before erected, 
subject to the approval of the General Assembly; to appoint 
ministers to such work, proper to their office, as may fall 
under its own particular jurisdiction; generally, to take 


such order with respect to the presbyteries, sessions, and 
people under their care, as may be in conformity with the 
Word of God and the established rules, and may tend to 
promote the edification of the Church; to concert measures 
for promoting the prosperity and enlargement of the Church 
within its bounds; and to propose to the General Assembly 
for its adoption, such measures as may be of common ad- 
vantage to the whole Church. Final jurisdiction shall not 
go beyond the synod as to all matters not delegated to the 
General Assembly by this Constitution.” 


The powers of the General Assembly have been restricted 
as is indicated by the following paragraph (chapter 14, 
par. 9). 


“9. The General Assembly shall receive all appeals, com- 
plaints and references that affect the doctrine or the in- 
terpretation of the Constitution of the Church that are 
regularly brought before it from the inferior judicatories, 
and having first decided that a question of doctrine or the 
interpretation of the Constitution of the Church is involved, 
shall decide the case. In all such cases the record, includ- 
ing its separately stated findings as provided in Form of 
Government, Chapter 13, Section 5, shall be that trans- 
mitted to the General Assembly by the synod of jurisdic- 
tion, and if in the judgment of the General Assembly said 
record is adequate for a decision in the case, this record 
shall be final. If in any case in the judgment of the Gen- 
eral Assembly said record is not adequate as a basis for a 
decision in the case, the General Assembly shall refer said 
record in the case to the synod of jurisdiction with a state- 
ment as to the respects in which said record in the judg- 
ment of the General Assembly is inadequate as a basis for a 
decision in the case. When the amended record in the 
case as received from the synod of jurisdiction is regarded 
by the General Assembly as adequate as a basis for a de- 
cision, said record shall be the final record in the case. The 
conclusions made by the synod on all questions in the case 
other than those affecting the doctrine or the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution of the Church shall be final; pro- 
vided, that cases may be transmitted to judicial commis- 
sions of the General Assembly as prescribed in the Book 
of Discipline. The General Assembly shall review the 
records of every synod and approve or censure them; it 
shall give its advice and instruction, in all cases submitted 
to it, in conformity with the Constitution of the Church; 
and it shall constitute the bond of union, peace, correspon- 
dence and mutual confidence among all our churches. The 
General Assembly may appoint a General Council, in ac- 
cordance with the provision of Chapter 28 of this Form of 
Government: provided, that judicial cases shall be referred 
only to judicial commissions.” 


Undoubtedly under this plan we shall have strong ses- 
sions and presbyteries as at present and stronger synods, 
with a General Assembly restricted in its governmental 
powers. 


Composition of Synods and Assembly 


The following excerpts from the plan contain provision 
for the composition of the synods and of the General As- 
sembly. 


The synod may be composed, at its own option, with 
the consent of a majority of its presbyteries, of equal dele- 
gations of ministers and ruling elders, elected by the pres- 
byteries on a basis and in a ratio determined by the synod 
itself and its presbyteries, or of all the ministers and a 
ruling elder from each church in its region (bounds), with 
the same modifications as in the presbytery.” 

“The General Assembly shall consist of an equal delega- 
tion of ministers and ruling elders from each presbytery, 
in the following proportion; viz: each presbytery consisting 
of not more than six thousand ministerial and communi- 
cant members, shall send one minister and one ruling 
elder; and each presbytery, consisting of more than six 
thousand ministerial and communicant members, shall send 
one minister and one ruling elder for each additional six 
thousand ministerial and communicant members, or for 
each additional fractional number of ministerial and com- 
municant members not less than three thousand; and these 
delegates, so elected shall be called Comissioners to the 
General Assembly. 


In the next article we shall consider ADMINISTRATION 
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EDITORIAL 


What the Press Can Do 


Just to show what the daily or other 
press can do to or for the church and 
its actions, let us look at two items. 
One is taken from The Religious Di- 
gest, fundamentaiist monthly, as fol- 
lows: 





All statements on Soviet-American re- 
lations were deleted by the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. (Southern) at Montreat, N. 
C., from the report of its standing com- 
mittee on Christian relations. 

The Assembly declared in a motion 
that the Church was not fully prepared 
at this time to make any statements on 
the subject. It held that such state- 
ments would be of a political nature and 
that the Church was not designed to 
make political utterances. 


So, a relatively simple action, as re- 
ported, becomes unrecognizable in print. 
The first paragraph above is true, of 
course. But the second is wholly false. 
The Assembly adopted no motion saying 
it was unprepared to make a statement. 
It allowed itself to become confused 
with a phrase or two and lacked the pa- 
tience at a late hour to make the neces- 
sary adjustment but it did not call fur- 
ther attention to its own unprepared- 
ness. It sdid nothing at all like the 
final sentence quoted above. With the 
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possibility of a mere handful of oppo- 
nents, the Assembly wanted to make a 
statement on the issues involved. Rep- 
resentatives of two somewhat opposing 
points of view were agreed on the im- 
portance of this. Together they must 
have composed more than 95% of the 
Assembly. Only one man was heard to 
refer to these statements of moral prin- 
ciples us ‘‘political utterances,’’ and that 
man, to be sure, was not the Assembly. 
7 * . 

The other day a report in a St. Louis 
paper made the General Synod of the 
Evagelical and Reformed Church re- 
verse its vote on a Christian Social Ac- 
tion recommendation calling for a 40- 
hour week, a minimum wage of 65 cents 
and a recognition of the right of col- 
lective bargaining in institutions of the 
church. First the synod struck these 
recommendations from the report by a 
vote of 122-81. A few hours later, 
when the action was reported in St. 
Louis papers, a newspaper’s account 
was read to the synod, reconsideration 
was voted, and after spirited debate, the 
recommendation was restored to the re- 
port and adopted as a basis for the 
church. In the debate, Dr. Goebels, the 
synod’s president, declared, ‘“‘If any in- 
stitution of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church is unable to comply with 
the standards proposed by the church 
for secular institutions, it had better 
close its doors.” 

a * 7 

So it goes. 

do. 


See what the press can 


Men Are Moving 


Men are taking hold. All over the 
church organized men’s work goes for- 
ward. Recently at the Men-at-Mon- 
treat gathering there was the most 
heartening kind of evidence that some- 
thing is really under way. Everett Re- 
pass, passenger manager for the Nor- 
folk and Western Railway, of Roanoke, 
Va., is the new president. He is deeply 
in earnest about seeing men take a 
big part in the church’s life. He will 
guide the Assembly’s organization ef- 
fectively and with enthusiasm. Other 
strong men like him are giving their 
time and energies to get important jobs 
done. Every synod is organized and 
practically every presbytery has a men’s 
council to keep the contacts and to 
get the wheels rolling. Organization 
is not enough, but you can’t do much 
without it. 

Regrettable efforts have been made 
here and there to drive a wedge between 
ministers and their laymen—to make 
men and women suspicious of their min- 
isters. How any individual or faction 
could possibly win out on such a policy 
we cannot see. Everybody loses, the 
church suffers, the Kingdom tarries. 
Still there is a gulf between ministers 
and their laymen because of one thing: 
The difficulty of being informed. Far 
too many laymen actually do not know 
enough about the chief issues of the 
church and of the Christian world. They 
are not informed about the causes their 
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ministers are greatly concerned for. 
They need to know. This organized 
men’s movement helps them to know 
and to do something about it. Then 
there’s another way—in our judgment, 
a fundamental way—but perhaps we'd 
better wait until Church Paper Week 
to be talking about that. 

Meanwhile, full speed ahead for Pres- 
byterian men! 


GUEST EDITORS 


The Modern Minister’s Temptation 


The greatest temptation of the mod- 
ern minister is the persistent feeling 
that comes to him that he ought to say 
the things that will please his congre- 
gation and make them want to come 
back again on next Sunday. 

True, he is still permitted the oppor- 
tunity to denounce sin and lust and im- 
morality in general terms. But he had 
better not get too specific: That might 
be hitting below the belt! He had bet- 
ter refrain from making any wholesale 
indictment against liquor, because there 
are quite a few members of his congre- 
gation who take an occasional cocktail 
and several who take a cocktail more 
than occasionally, and others for whom 
an occasion is a frequent period. They 
would not like it if he were to dwell 
too much on that subject. 

He had better not say too much about 
gambling, not because he has any pro- 
fessional gamblers in the pews, but be- 
cause there are those who like to feel 
that they do not want any interference 
with their occasional bet on the dog 
races, the horse races, or even the bas- 
ketball game. . 

No, the safe thing to do is to avoid 
these specific matters and to stick to 
the great broad and general themes of 
the gospel. People may not put them 
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into practice, but at least they will not 
be offended, and if you tell a good story 
or two, you may even make your ser- 
mon interesting enough so that peo- 
ple will tell you it was a fine message 
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and come back again on next Sunday 
morning. ... 

—THOMAS FRANKLYN HUDSON, 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, USA, 
Portland, Ore., in The Chaplain. 





THORN IN THE FLESH 


A Speculation 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Paul's personality is weak and his 
delivery is beneath contempt.” II. Cor. 
10:10. ‘“*There was given me a thorn 
in the flesh.”” II Cor, 12:7. (Moffatt) 


HAT PAUL’S “thorn in the 
\\ flesh”? was, no one knows. It 

was unnecessary to go into 
painful details when writing the Corin- 
thians, for they knew him well, Later 
generations of Christians have specu- 
lated about it. Was it a disease or de- 
formity, weakening, painful and incur- 
able? Trachoma or other eye trouble? 
Repeated attacks of malaria? Epilepsy? 
Tuberculosis? Some indications to sup- 
port each of these have been observed. 
Or was it something spiritual? Was it 
his ‘‘flesh’” in the figurative sense, his 
sinful nature of which he knew he 
would never be rid of it this side of the 
grave? 


There is another possibility which the 
writer has not seen propounded else- 
where, which is at least as likely as any 
of these others and might indeed in- 
clude some of them. That is, that Paul’s 
trouble was not some one particular 
thing like a bad eye or a weak back; 
it was just what his detractors meant 


when they called his personality 
“weak,” his delivery ‘‘beneath con- 
tempt.’” The shadow of Paul is so long 


and heavy that we (especially Presby- 
terians!) are inclined to forget that in 
his own day he, like many another great 
man, did not loom so large as posterity 
sees him, When a church is vacant we 
think, “Oh, if we could get a man like 
Paul!” As a matter of fact, if Paul in 
the flesh were an actual candidate for 
a modern church, he would have a hard 
time competing with some of the 
flashier products of our best seminaries. 
Indeed, in. his own church at Corinth, 
there were any number of people who 
would much rather stand up and be 
counted for Peter or Apollos than for 
Paul. His first three attempts at preach- 
ing were failures—Damascus, Jeru- 
salem, Tarsus. (Paul is significantly 
silent, and so is Luke, about the time 
he spent after his conversion in his own 
home town, for Paul was not a man to 
be bashful about his successes.) When 
the first missionary team went out, 
Barnabas was the captain, not Paul. 
When the Lycaonians mistook Paul and 
Barnabas for gods, they did not think 
Paul was king of the gods, but gave that 
honor to Barnabas. Paul does not seem 
to have been one of those men who 
would impress you on first sight. He 
did not, to Roman eyes, have the ob- 


vious dignity even of a Roman citizen. 
Strangers took him for a flighty little 
Mercury, or an unemployed Egyptian 
bandit, or a malcontent from the under- 
world. 

This being the case, a man of Paul’s 
temperament would naturally be deeply 
depressed by it. A dainty woman hates 
to have to live in a shabby house; an 
immaculate man hates to go unshaven 
for days on end. An efficient salesman 
is ashamed to arrive at a journey’s end 
with his luggage lost and his one suit 
looking as if he had slept in it. Tramps 
don’t mind, but nice people do. Soa 
man of proud spirit, conscious of dignity 
or even of greatness, if he looks into 
the mirror only to see there a stubbly 
face and a shambling figure, will writhe 
at the sight. If a man full of brilliant 
and world-changing ideas, having risen 
to express them, sits down again know- 
ing that the very tones of his voice and 
the gestures he made, or failed to make, 
have created a false or trivial impres- 
sion on refined ears and eyes, may wish 
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he could be made over before he is 
called on for another speech in public. 


thorn in the flesh was simply his 

general lack of a “commanding 
personality,” his unattractive facade, so 
to speak, his lack of the graces that 
seemed to sit so easily on Barnabas and 
Apollos. (It is just possible that Paul 
had few social graces, either, in the 
usua! sense; Tarsus and Jerusalem were 
not the best places to learn urbane man- 
ners.) Paul had been made over in- 
side; did he pray to be made over on the 
outside too? It would be no greater 
miracle to change his manner than his 
mind, If a transformation had been 
wrought in his desires, his will, why not 
a miracle to change his delivery, his 
walk? 


ss O IT MAY HAVE BEEN that Paul’s 


But it was not to be. Slight and un- 
impressive he remained, perhaps weak- 
ened by some disease as well, to the end 
of his troubled, triumphant days. It 
was a bitter medicine, but he lived to 
thank God for it. It cured him of any 
tinge of self-conceit. The shadow of a 
suspicion could not cross his mind, nor 
that of any one who knew him, that 
maybe his successes were due to a mag- 
netic personality. In his case—and how 
many since!—God has made use of the 
frail and the cross-grained for his own 
glory. We become suddenly aware of 
the sunshine when it comes to us 
through a crooked prism. 





mittee of Christian Edueation 


Will you help? 


Rev. Wade H. Boggs, D. D., Secy. 





What Will You Do 


In Answer to the Request of the 


General Assembly? 


The 1947 General Assembly adopted the following resolution: 


‘‘In view of the very grave need of our ministers who have had 
to retire on the meager amounts now paid to annuitants, and because 
the maximum grants which are now being paid to annuitants cannot 
be increased without endangering the soundness of the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund, the General Assembly requests the Executive Com- 
and Ministerial Relief to seek and 
devise ways and means of adding to the Three Million Dollar prior 
service fund, so that our retired ministers and those soon to be retired 
may receive more adequate provision.”’ 


A check today. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Ministers’ Annuity Fund 


410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 


A legacy in your will. 


Rev. Wm. H. Hopper, D. D., Treas. 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Massanetta Program 


Offers Headliners 


Virginia News Letter 


Presbyterians in Virginia and sur- 
rounding states are focusing their atten- 
tion on Massanetta Springs for the 
climactic weeks of the summer. The 
Bible Conference, August 11-24, brings 
more headliners for a jam-packed day 
and night program. Among the speakers 
announced by William E. Hudson, pro- 
gram chairman, will be: Adam Burnet, 
D. Bilton Trueblood, Robert E. Speer, 
Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., Clovis G. Chappell, 
Ernest .Trice Thompson, Roy L. Smith, 
Peter Marshall, Bishops Arthur J. Moore 
and Edwin Holt Hughes, Norman Vin- 
eent Peale and others, Presbyterian 
men of the synod are planning for a big 
conference at Massanetta August 29-31. 
They are proud that Everett L. Repass, 
their president, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Assembly’s Men’s Council. 
Attention will be given to specific pro- 
jects recently approved at Montreat by 
the Assembly’s Men’s Council when they 
meet. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Roanoke Minister Says British 
Clergy Share Responsibility for Apathy 
The Methodist minister, on exchange 
service in London (OUTLOOK July 28) 
looks on the religious future of England 
as “hopeless.” Carl J. Sanders, of Roa- 
noke, now serving at Hammersmith, a 
London borough, says the religious 
plight of England “is so deadly and the 
interest in religion so apathetic” that at 
least one group of ministers there con- 
sider the outlook ‘“‘hopeless.’’ Says he: 
“T have never met a group of ministers 
anywhere who were so utterly pessi- 
mistic in their outlook, hopeless in their 
faith and defeated in their work” as he 
told of the Hammersmith Ministerial 
Fraternal which included Baptists, Pres- 
byterians, Christians, Congregationalists 
and Methodists. The president of the 
group, a Baptist minister, told Mr. 
Sanders that the people of England to- 
day are caught in the hopelessness of 
materialism, socialism and Communism, 
that the church is trying to engineer a 
revival before the people are ready 
for it and that “the hope of Eng- 
land is going to come from outside the 
church rather than from inside.’’ Com- 
menting on the ministers themselves, 
Mr. Sanders said that while they evi- 
dently agreed with the statement of 





1776 Hampden-Sydney College 


A Christian College for Men 
Where the Chief Concern Is the 


Highest Welfare of the Individual 
Student 


Enroll Now for 1948-49 
EDGAR G. GAMMON, President, Hampden-Sydney, Va. 


1947 











Preparatory: 


Flight: 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June or July 
Standard Freshman and Sophomore Courses leading to A. A. or A. S. Degree 
10th, 11th, 12th grades. 

Veterans Refresher. 
Two years Business Administration. 
Private Pilot, Commercial. 
Aircraft and Engine Mechanics. 
Apartments available for married students. 
Registration fee $5.00 


Box B-4, Maxton, N. O. 


Instructor Rating. 








Colleges 





First semester begins 
September 15, 1947; 
Second semester be- 
gins February 3, 1948. 





CENTRE COLLEGE 
OF KENTUCKY 


‘In The Heart of the Bluegrass’’ 


Liberal Arts, Pre-Professional and Vocational Educa- 
tion Under Christian Auspices. 
for Men 


Famous For Distinguished Alumni 


For Catalogue and View Book, Address: 
Walter A. Groves, President, Box 401-P. 


Founded 1819 


and for Women on Separate 
Campuses 


Danville, Kentucky 
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their president, they seemed to be satis- 
fied with themselves. ‘‘Before the meet- 
ing had ended there seemed to be more 
interest in a debate on the meaning of 
a Greek phrase in the New Testament 
than about the apathy and unconcern 
of the people of Hammersmith. Hope- 
lessness has not only been evident in the 
pew; it has its root in the pulpit. This 
meeting was opened, conducted and 
ended without prayer, Scripture or 
hymn.’”’ Without exception, he said, the 
ministers at the meeting ‘‘used tobacco 
freely, too freely for the comfort of one 
who did not. When I realized that 
cigarettes are selling at 68 cents per 
package of 20 here in London, I was 
further amazed.” 


Newspaper Articles Bring 
Prompt Improvement at Hospitals 


Within four days after a series of 
front-page studies, well supported by 
pictures, had appeared in the Richmond 
News Leader, Virginia’s Governor Tuck 
ordered a thorough-going adjustment of 
affairs at the state’s institutions for 
mental patients. Chief defect in the 
situation was shown to be inadequate 
finances upon which to sustain a pro- 
gram and to keep enough qualified help. 
Buildings were shown to be in disrepair 
and attendants were said to be under- 
paid and insufficient. Steps were ordered 
to be taken immediately to remedy 
these troubles. * * * A human interest 
item from Eastern State Hospital, Wil- 
liamsburg, told a pathetic story re- 
cently. Laura Shelton, an inmate of the 
hospital for 72 years, died at the age of 
95. There was no one—family or 
friends—to claim the body. ‘Placed 
there when 23 years old, she had had 
one visitor (1944) in all that time. An 
editorial in the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, commenting upon the tragedy, 
ealled upon individuals and organiza- 
tions in the vicinity of such institutions 
across the country, to make occurrences 
like that impossible. 


National Record Set in 
One-Day Relief Collection 


Richmond's city-wide drive for over- 
seas relief set a national record recently 
when 75 tons of clothing were gathered 
in a single day. In a door-to-door pro- 
ject, 90 trucks, loaned by business firms, 
and filled with Boy Scouts and other 
helpers, made the collections. The 
goods went to Church World Service and 
were said to be enough for 45,000 war- 
impoverished people. 
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Westminster Church Votes to 
Buy Lot for Future Move 


Westminster church, Richmond, voted 
recently to re-locate (now not far from 
Grace Covenant) and in anticipation of 
a proposed plan decided to purchase 
a lot west of the Boulevard, near 
Thomas Jefferson High School. 
Thorough studies of the situation at 
Westminster and future needs of its ter- 
ritory were conducted before the de- 
cision was made. A survey of twenty 
years in Richmond showed which of ten 
churches had made most progress and 
which had made least in several differ- 
ent lines. Lakeside church, according 
to the study, was shown to be far ahead 
in percentage of increase in mem- 
bership (430%), Sunday school enroll- 
ment (277%) and total contributions 
(724%)... . Mizpah church celebrated 
with a service of dedication this sum- 
mer, the present church having been 
completed in 1926. Samuel M. Inman, 
Charlotte, former pastor, preached the 
dedicatory sermon. 


Lafayette Church, Norfolk, 
Has Successful Youth Week 

In Norfolk, the Lafayette church con- 
ducted a special week of evangelism for 
young people recently, with Frank B. 
Lewis, new Mary Baldwin president, 
preaching. Young people planned the 
effort and carried through, visiting 
prospects and supervising the services. 
Twenty-two additions were made to the 
ehurch, . . . The Knox church in Nor- 
folk added 75 members last year and 
paid off the debt on the manse and new 
church building, Two lots in the same 


$5,000-00 


FOR BEST SERMONS 


A nationwide preaching program and 
sermon contest is scheduled by Spirit- 
ual Mobilization, Inc., to be held on 
Columbus Day, October 12. It is 
planned that 25,000 pastors will preach 
that Sunday morning on ‘Perils to 
Freedom’’ and manuscripts submitted 
prior to that date may qualify for prizes 
totaling $5,000. 





The judges committee is composed of 
Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, Dr. Robert 
Sproul, and Dr. Alfred Noyes. These 
men will determine the winning ser- 
mons. 


Spiritual Mobilization is a Crusade be- 
ing expanded by 11,000 ministers of 
churches who believe Freedom is in 
peril in America and in the world, and 
who feel it the bounden duty of fol- 
lowers of Jesus to champion it against 
communism, fascism, or any stateism. 
All ministers in every denomination are 
invited to participate in the program 
of Spiritual Mobilization. Address your 
sermon manuscripts or your inquiries 
to Spiritual Mobilization, Inc., 411 West 
Fifth Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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block as the church have been pur- 
chased for future expansion, 


Personals 

John Roberson, president of Mont- 
gomery Presbytery’s youth fellowship, 
won the stewardship prize for the best 
entry in the synod with a play about 
India: “For a Star.” 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Clarence K. Ale from Elkton, Va., 
to Rockymount, Va., August 1. 

S. Wilds DuBose, Hillsboro, N. C., 
has accepted the professorship of Bible 
at Davis and Elkins College effective 
with the beginning of the fall term. 
He is to leave Hillsboro August 25. 

S. A. M. King from Falling Spring, 
Va., to Box 744, Max Meadows, Va. 

T. IT. Fowler, who has been living 
in Portsmouth, Va., has become a mem- 
ber of Norfolk Presbytery, transferring 
from Enoree. He is supply pastor of 
the Park Avenue church, Norfolk. 

R. H. Orr from Jesup, Ga., to Vidalia, 
Ga. 
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L. C. Vass, Sr., honorably retired 
minister, formerly of Biloxi, Miss., has 
been received by Atlanta Presbytery. 


SCHOOL PRESIDENT 

Richard Orme Flinn, Jr., Carrolton, 
Ga., is now president of the Napsonian 
School, Atlanta. He will continue his 
pastorate in Carrolton. 


HOME FROM JAPAN 

James A. McAlpine, missionary to 
Japan and member of the special survey 
committee, returned to this country 
July 14. He will assist his own family 
and other missionaries en route to 
Japan to prepare to sail September or 
early October. 


GUEST FOR DEDICATION 

William McCorkle, Westminster 
church, St. Louis, was invited to preach 
the dedicatory sermon at the First 
church, Kingsport, Tenn., a former pas- 
torate, July 27. 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational institution, distinctive 
in Christian ideals, founded in 1856. Out- 
standing departments in music and busi- 
ness. Fully accredited academic work for 
first two years of college. Approved for 
training Veterans under Public Law 16 
and Public Law 346 (G. I. Bill). Reason- 
able costs. For catalogue, address: 

JOHN MONTGOMERY, Pres., 
Statesville, N. C. 





Long Session opens September 15. 


rates and separate quarters for veterans. 
THE REGISTRAR, Box U, Kerrville, Texas. 


SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


A Military High School and Junior College for Boys. 
College Departments accredited through Southern Association. 
trolled by Southern Presbyterian Church. 

Reservations now being received. 


High School and Junior 
Owned and con- 


Special 
For literature and information, write 
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SOUTHWESTERN 
At Memphis 


SOUND IN SCHOLARSHIP 
CHRISTIAN IN PURPOSE AND SPIRIT 


CHAS. E. DIEHL 
PRESIDENT 





For the fascinating story of Davidson College since 1888 


read Dr. Walter L. Lingle’s new book........ Price $3.00 


Memories of Davidson College 


Order direct from 


THE ALUMNI OFFICE .. .. DAVIDSON, N. C. 














QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte 7, N. C. 


Queens divisional system of curricu- 


lum organization offers a field of con- 
centrated study supplemented by a fun- 
damental] core of essential knowledge. 


Hunter B. Blakely, President 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 





Satan Replies 
In Answer to ‘‘A Puzzled Soul’’ 





EDITORS’ NOTE—We have been 
well aware that the devils were legion 
but we were not quite prepared for so 
many replies to the recent letter by 
“Puzzled” (OUTLOOK, July 21) as we 
have received. Here are two of them. 


HELL, 
July 28, 1947. 
Dear Puzzled: 

Your communication, addressed to my 
Satanic Majesty, has been received: and 
read with amusement, (I might say, in 
passing, that the papergthat printed your 
letter, though still a small potato, has 
created some degree of interest and dis- 
approval here. You see, our main job 
is to keep hell populated by combatting 
Christianity, and some of my henchmen 
think THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
LOOK is getting too d—n smart! 

I congratulate you upon having the 
discernment to appeal to headquarters 
for information as to why your little 
branch of the Christian Church is so re- 
luctant to unite or cooperate with other 
members of Christ’s body, and [ am giv- 
ing you a frank answer. Under different 
circumstances, this old Serpent would 
not give away his’ long-cherished 


secrets, but now that your precious 
world is on the skids to hell any- 
way, there is no longer any good 


reason why we should be subtle or 
secretive. Ha! Ha! at last we devils 
have got you where we want you, and 
now we can watch you squeal and 
squirm. 

Long ago, I learned that I could never 
defeat the church by direct attack or 
opposition. After all, it is Christ’s 
Church and possesses great potential 
power. But taking our cue from the 
words, “A house divided against itself 
cannot stand,” we demons have dis- 
covered that by sowing seeds of suspi- 
cion, distrust, misunderstanding and 
some times, hatred, and thus dividing 
the church, we can defeat or at least 
seriously delay the development of the 
Kingdom of God upon earth. Your 
modern psychiatrists have learned that 
inner conflict in the individual soul is 
destructive to peace and power. Har- 
mony in the home is the first essential 
for well-rounded family development. 
Your own American Civil War came 
devilishly near to defeating your na- 
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AND CHOIR 


Y re BEST OF THEIR KIND 





tional destiny. Soon, the 
world clash between two conflicting 
ideologies, led by Russia and America, 
will finish our job, and we devils can 
rest, 

Naturally you are “puzzled” over the 
silly arguments presented as ‘reasons’ 
for perpetuating the schisms and divi- 
sions in Christ’s body. They are mostly 
the surface manifestations (or rational- 
izations) of the spirit of suspicion, di- 
visiveness, pharisaism and_ distrust 
which we demons have subtly and faith- 
fully sowed in the hearts of Christ’s fol- 
lowers. As hellish strategy would sug- 
gest, we frequently choose good and 
sincere people as our agents. 


inevitable 


As you may possibly know, Jesus once 
prayed, “That they may be one... that 
the world may believe,” Well, every 
day, a thousand prayers are made in 
hell, ‘“‘That they may remain divided, 
that the world may disbelieve.” Even 
the cohorts of hell could not-long de- 
feat a united church, but we are not 
uneasy as long as we can depend on the 
exclusiveness and divisiveness of South- 
ern Presbyterians, Southern Baptists, 
Lutherans, Roman Catholics, Episco- 
palians and some others. Poor old 
world! It’s only hope, under God, is in 
a strong united Christian church. But 
that Church is worse divided than the 
world itself! Ha! Ha! ‘What fools 
you “Christians” be! 

Sincerely yours, 


SATAN. 


Dear Puzzled: 

It was kind of you to write to help 
me ‘see the arguments in the South 
about the reunion of Presbyterians.”’ 


Frankly, I am the one who should be 
puzzled. Were you attempting to pull 
my leg—pardon the expression—or was 
it the leg of sume whom you think are 
doing business for me in the South? 
You do not need to inform me, you 
know. Whom do you suppose originated 
those so-called arguments? 

I am in a frank mood today. So much 
double talk has been going on among 
you that I am plainly disgusted and 
want to speak some truth for a change. 
I have told so many lies—it’s a kind of 
habit of mine that you mortals seem to 
like—tthat you may not believe me, but 
I am going to run the risk. I want to 
tell you my abiding fear and my real 
source of encouragement as | deal with 
you. 

Honestly, I fear that you Christians 
will get together in spite of all that I 
can do to prevent it. That’s what gives 
me night sweats. And my comfort is 
the fact that a lot of Christians help me 
a great deal in retarding and even de- 
feating this thing which I fear may hap- 
pen. 
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It’s needless to write to a person as 
smart as you that J don’t have to worry 
about keeping my control over the secu- 
lar world so long as it remains secular, 
but when people become Christians— 
that’s what burns me up. I tell you 
frankly that Hell is never hotter for me 
than when this happens. My only hope 
then is to keep these people thinking 
that they are Christians but living in 
such a way as to destroy the Christian 
fellowship. 

So that’s exactly what I am trying to 
do, and you’d be surprised at how often 
I succeed. Just now I am rather happy 
over the situation in the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church. 


But I am not so fond of you southern 
Presbyterians after all, even the ones 
that serve me best, You have strong 
convictions, even if they are quite fre- 
quently based on prejudices. I don’t 
like people that think and have strong 
convictions. I can’t even keep those 
Christians who help me most always in 
the traces. But as long as I can keep 
you divided among yourselves over 
questions of being united and working 
with other Christians, that’s my meat, 
and as long as I keep some of your 
leaders acting from motives that are 
selfishly economic and racial and social, 
but believing that they art acting from 
Christian convictions, I suppose [I don’t 
need to worry too much about Christian 
fellowship. 


If these boys ever wake up to how 
they are playing into my hands, I know 
I’ve got trouble—real trouble—on by 
hands. 

I don’t know why I've told you these 
things, but even the Devil likes a 
friendly correspondent, 

Hoping against hope that Christians 
will never get together and that you will 
be with us now and always, I remain. 

THE DEVIL. 





HOW MANY MINISTERS 
IN TEN YEARS? 





Itasca, Texas (335 members)—2— 
John M. Coffin, Jr.; Faries McDaniel, 
Austin College. 

Louisville, Ky., Flora Heights (138) 
—1—William H. Hopper, Jr., Centre 
College graduate who will teach under 
the USA Board of Foreign Missions in 
Teheran, Iran, before entering semi 
nary. 

Cameron Hill, N. C. (104—1—David 
Allen Huffines, Jr., should have been 
listed under this church instead of as 
shown July 14. 

Wilmington, N. C., Immanuel (339) 
—1—Leonard W. McIntire, pastor in 
Olena, Ohio. 

Maxwelton, W. Va., Clifton (573)— 
4—Frank B. Lewis, president-elect, 
Mary Baldwin College; J. D. Arbuckle, 
Sinks Grove, W. Va.; Day Carper, Bel- 
gian Congo; J. B. Garrett, Red Jacket, 
W. Va. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Purity of Heart and Life 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 10 


Proverbs 2:10-17; 4:23-5:4; 


(Bible quotations from the American 
Standard Version.) 

We are considering a series of lessons 
from the book of Proverbs applying 
“Wisdom” to the various problems of 
life. Last week we considered some of 
the problems of the home—the relations 
of parents to their children and of chil- 
dren to their parents. This week we 
are concerned with a problem on which 
the happiness of the home largely de- 
pends, the problem of personal purity. 
Many of the Proverbs deal with this 
problem, one which is as old as the 
human race, The proverbs selected for 
our study present 


I. THE WAY OF TEMPTATION 


In Proverbs 2:1-5 which introduces 
our first passage the writer piles up 
phrases to describes man’s responsi- 
bility, to suggest the persistent effort 
that we must make to secure “‘wisdom”’ 
to direct us along the way of life. 

“My son, if thou wilt receive my 
words...” Wisdom, identified with the 
divine wisdom and personified (cf. 1:20- 
21ff), is the speaker. Wisdom offers 
its counsel but offers it in vain unless 
men are willing to receive it. Some re- 
ject the divine counsel because they are 
indifferent; others because the counsel 
itself is unwelcome, or because they per- 
suade themselves that it may be safely 
disregarded. 

But to “receive’”’ the words of wisdom 
which come to us is not enough; we may 
lay up the commandments in which wis- 
dom is embodied. The phrase means 
to lay them up in our memory and to 
remember to do them. We are prone to 
receive them at the time and then to 
lay them aside. We make so many good 
resolutions and then fail to keep them. 
“Incline thine ear unto wisdom,’ con- 
tinues the sage. So many voices call 
to us, but not all of them, by any means, 
call to wisdom. These other voices are 
more insistent and much more strident 
and they may easily drown out the voice 
of wisdom, It means special effort, a 
turning away from other voices, a turn- 
ing toward the past and its accumulated 
stores, toward those who can speak to 
us with authority, toward the Author 
and Source of all wisdom, if we are to 
obtain it. And we must also apply. our 
hearts. In the Hebrew psychology the 
heart was not the seat of the emotions, 
but that of the intellect. To apply our 
hearts then means to apply our minds. 
A student cannot master his course un- 
less he is willing to toil. It takes mental 


effort to understand God’s revelation in 


$1:10-12. James 1:13-15. 


nature, in history, in our own experi- 
ence, and also in the Bible. But so many 
are not willing to pay the price. 

To “cry after discernment” and to 
“lift up thy voice for understanding”’ 
probably means to pray. There are of 
course others to whom we may go be- 
sides God. A young man should seek 
wisdom from his elders; all of us should 
be willing to learn from those who have 
earned the right to speak with author- 
ity. But in addition to all this we must 
pray, humbly seeking the guidance and 
instruction of the Holy Spirit. 

Vs. 4 is climactic and includes all that 
has gone before. In ancient days wealth 
was hoarded in the shape of silver or 
gold and sometimes buried in the 
ground, If one really wishes to have 
the divine wisdom he must seek for it 
as earnestly and as persistently as he 
seeks for the material goods of life. 
But though the search requires effort 
it is a search which is always rewarded. 
Men seek fame and fortune and are 
often disappointed. But if we will re- 
ceive the words of those men who were 
moved by the Holy Spirit, and lay up 
their commandments; if we will incline 
our ear unto wisdom and apply our 
minds in order that we may understand, 
if we will seek her as silver and search 
for her as for hidden treasure, then we 
shall come to understand what God re- 
quires of us and we shall know what God 
can mean to us. For God gives wisdom in 
response to our asking: if we ask we 
shall receive, if we seek we shall find, 
if we knock it shall be opened unto us. 

Vss. 7-10 describe the first benefit 
which wisdom will bestow on these who 
follow its guidance. It will direct us 
along the right paths, the paths of right- 
eousness and justice, paths that lead to 
good in this life and in the life which 
is to come. This is true because (vs. 
10 should be introduced with the con- 
juction ‘for’ as in the Standard Version, 
rather than ‘when’ as in the King James 
version) wisdom has entered into the 
heart, and knowledge has become pleas- 
ant unto the soul. It is only when wis- 
dom has thus become a part of our very 
being, when to obey its behests has be- 
come a joy and a pleasure, and not a 
burden and a duty, that we can be sure 
that we have found indeed the secret of 
the good life. This is the goal which all 
parents and teachers should seek for 
their wards, the goal which all of us 
should seek for ourselves—wisdom, not 
as a set of rules imposed from without, 
but wisdom, which shall enable us to 
choose wisely, because it has become 
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our second nature and because we have 
learned to enjoy the pleasures which it 
bestows, The pleasures of wisdom are 
the only pleasures that can successfully 
compete and surely overcome the pleas- 
ures of sin. 

Verses 11-18 describe a second benefit 
which wisdom gives to those who follow 
its guidance, It not only directs us 
along the right way, but also deters us 
from following the wrong way; not only 
points us to the good, but preserves us 
from the evil. As the sage put it in 
verse 11: “Discretion shall watch over 
thee; understanding shall keep thee.” 
The verse represents discretion and 
understanding as guardians and keepers 
of the soul, its protectors and guides, 
warning the soul against all who would 
lead it astray. 

In verses 12-18 the sage speaks of twe 
particular sources of danger, against 
which we need to be on our guard, and 
from which wisdom will deliver us: 
first, the danger which comes from evil 
men; and second the danger which 
comes from evil women, 


1. Evil Men. 


First, the danger which comes from 
evil men, vss. 12-15. The writer picks 
out three ways in which such men oper- 
ate, three ways therefore in which the 
unwary are apt to be led astray. We 
need to be preserved first of all from 
men who speak perverse things (vs. 
12). ‘*The man who speaks (perverse) 
things is one of the foremost dangers 
to which the young are exposed at their 
first start in life,” says William Arnot. 
“In a workshop, or warehouse, or circle 
of private fellowship, there is one who 
has a foul tongue. It is difficult to con- 
ceive how quickly and how deeply it 
contaminates all around. There may be 
much specific variety in the forms of 
(perverseness), In one case the pollu- 
tion assumes the shape of profane 
swearing. In another it is the frequent 
injection of obscenities amidst the con- 
versation of the day, feathered with wit 
to make them fiy. In a third it is in- 
fidel insinuation. In a fourth it is one 
huge mass of silliness, a shapeless con- 
glomeration of idle words, injuring not 
so much by the infliction of positive evil, 
as by occupying a man’s heart and his 
day with vanity to the exclusion of all 
that is substantial either for this world 
or the next.’” Such men speak to us 
today in much of the literature that we 
read, in many of the movies that we see, 
How does the danger come to us? Is 
this a serious danger in the group in 
which we move? 

We need to be preserved in the second 
place from men who “forsake the paths 
of uprightness to walk in the ways of 
darkness.” ‘The man who walks in 
uprightness walks in life,’’ says Dr. 
Wardlaw. ‘His eye is ‘single.’ There 
is ‘none occasion of stumbling im him.’ 
He has but one principle; his ‘eyes look 
right on, his eyelids look straight be- 
fore him.’ He is not always looking this 
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way and that, for devious paths that 
may suit a present purpose, but presses 
on ever in the same course; and thus 
all is light, all plain, allsafe. ‘The ways 
of darkness’ are the ways of conceal- 
ment, evasion, cunning, tortuous policy 
and deceit. He who walks in them is 
ever groping; hiding himself among the 
subtleties of ‘fleshly wisdom’; and being 
ways of false principle and sin, they are 
ways of danger and shame and ruin.” 
The ways of darkness are ways that 
eannot abide the light-ways which men 
would prefer to kept hid from the 
sight of men. They differ according to 
our age, and according to the circum- 
stances in which we find ourselves. 
What are some of these ways to which 
our boys and girls, our young people, 
mature adults are tempted? What type 
of men are included in this group? 

We need to be preserved also from 
those who rejoice to do evil, and who 
delight in the pecrverseness of evil. 
There is a natural progression in evil 
that is suggested by the three clauses 
which we are considering—a man 
speaks perverse things, gradually he 
forsakes paths of uprightness and walks 
in ways of darkness, furtively, half- 
ashamed, fearing detection; the time 
comes when evil has become his second 
nature, he rejoices to do evil and de- 
lights in the perverseness of evil. In- 
cluded in this group are not only bla- 
tant and repulsive sinners, but also 
many cultured and educated men and 
women whose moral values have become 
so completely twisted, who have so far 
deserted the moral and sexual standards 
of Christian morality, that they spread 
their moral poison unshamed, Read for 
example “The New Cult of Sex and 
Anarchy,” by Mildred Brady in Harper's 
Magazine for April, 1947. Such people 
as described there spread the contami- 
nation not only by their lives but also 
by their writings—at times openly, at 
times by subtle suggestion. This danger 
is always increased in a postwar period 
like our own. And the danger is greater 
in neighborhoods where adequate pro- 
vision is not made for the social and 
recreational life of adolescents. In my 
own city, just recenily, a number of men 
were convicted of contributing to the 
delinquency of young girls, under age. 
The girls all came from a crowded sec- 
tion of-the city where contacts were 
mostly on the streets. For such de- 
linquency the city must also share the 
blame. 


2. The Wicked Woman 


The writer of Proverbs reminds us in 
the second place that we need wisdom 
to protect us from the wiles of the 
wicked woman, i, e., the adulteress or 
harlot. She is called a “strange woman” 
in vs, 16, ‘“‘strange” it may be because 
such women are estranged from God 
and his ways, or strange because she has 
departed so far from all that is pure and 
womanly; she is termed a “foreigner,” 
it may be, because so many were non- 
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Jewish women, plying their ancient 
tradeamongthedominant Israelites. The 
stress laid on sensual evil in the Pro- 
verbs proves it was flagrant in ancient 
Israel, The population had been drawn 
to the great towns where such tempta- 
tion was common. It is flagrant too in 
our land, and becoming ever more so. 
The writer of Proverbs points out three 
characteristics of such women in his 
own day. First, she flatters with her 
words, and so breaks down her victim’s 
guard. Second, she forsakes the friend, 
(A. V., guide) of her youth. Douglass 
thinks this means the influence of the 
home, church, and community which 
constituted her early nurture. Others 
think it means a woman who has been 
unfaithful to her husband. Third, she 
forgets the covenant of her God, She 
is faithless both to God and to man. 

In 5:1-4 we have another 
against the ‘strange’ woman, 


warning 
The con- 
trast here is between her smooth and 
seductive approach and the bitter and 
painful sequel to which it leads. As 
Douglass says, ‘“‘The power’ which 
women exert either for moral good or 
for moral evil has been apparent in 
every generation, A woman with evil 
designs can spread devastation and ruin 
all about her, Usually her lips ‘drop 
honey.’ Few are they who with brazen 
coarseness uncover to public view the 
evil of their hearts and minds. The de- 
signing woman is artful in her approach 
to victims. ‘Her mouth is smoother than 
oil.’”’ But in the end there is usually 
disillusionment, bitter memories, often 
ruined homes, ruined happiness, ruined 
health. ‘‘‘Modern sociology agrees with 
the conclusions of Proverbs,” 
Prof. Cross. 


writes 
‘‘Promiscuity in sexual re- 
lations exposes oue to diseases of a most 
deadly nature, disrupts social bonds, 
and creates fatal antagonisms. Prob- 
ably the writers of Proverbs had not 
come to appreciate the most deadly 
peril in promiscuity which modern 
writers find in the breakdown of moral 
character and loss of the finer capaci- 
ties of the emotional nature, Sexual 
life must be controlled and regulated 
not only before marriage but within 
wedlock. If Proverbs does not specifi- 
cally teach this, yet self-discipline and 
control are keywords of the 
(Abingdon Bible Commentary). 


book.” 


Over against the ‘strange’ woman we 
have in the last chapter of Proverbs 
(31) a picture of the ideal wife, cap- 
able, industrious, frugal, one who 
manages her household, and who is kind 
and gentle to all. Husband and chil- 
dren pay her honor as the prime source 
of all their welfare. “The ideal is a 
worthy one, well adapted to life in one 
of the towns of antiquity where the men 
were engaged in public business (v. 23) 
and the women were supposed to attend 
to all domestic and business affairs. No 
doubt we should need some additional 
features for the portrait of the highest 
type of womanhood, This lady is not 
in the fullest sense the helpmeet for 
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man. She is too much the toiler on his 
behalf, too little the partner of his 
thoughts and plans.” (The One Volume 
Bible Commentary—Dummelow.) But 
it is this ideal home to which all young 
people aspire, and which may be 
wrecked if they listen to the seductive 
voice of the evil man or the evil woman. 


Il. THE WAY OF ESCAPE 


James reminds us that temptation 
comes from a man’s own heart with its 
evil desire that draws him from the 
right path. Desire becomes the mother 


of sin, Sin grows up and has a child— 
death. 
What then is the way of escape? 


Proverbs gives us the answer. ‘Keep 
thy heart with all diligence, for out of 
it are the issues of life.”’ Literally, the 
opening clause should read, ‘‘with all 
watching, guard,” i. e., in every way 
with all possible vigilance and diligence. 
‘‘Heart” in Hebrew psychology included 
mind as well as what we mean by heart. 
Goodspeed translates the verse, “‘Guard 
your heart with all vigilance, for thence 
are the wellsprings of life.” The foun- 
tains and wells of the East were 
watched over with special care, just as 
the courses of our own water supply are 
carefully protected from all pollution. 
The heart is such a fountain; out of it 
flow the issues of life. We must not let 
those streams be tainted at the fountain 
head, After all, says Perowne, it is but 
a new emphasis on an old teaching when 
Jesus taught the necessity of heart 
purity, and when he showed that out 
of the heart came evil thoughts and all 
the things which defile a man. 

But though we are to be chiefly con- 
cerned with the fountain itself—the 
heart, the mind, the will—we must not 
be indifferent to the modes in which the 
heart evpresses itself, or to the means 
by which the heart may become cor- 
rupted. Three of those dangers the sage 
proceeds to enumerate—those which 
come from the lips, the eyes, and the 
feet. First, we are to beware of a 
wayward mouth (literally, a crooked 
mouth). The reference is to what is 
said by the mouth, i. e., things which 
are not straightforward and true. ‘Per- 
verse lips’ suggest the same danger, a 
deviation from right speaking. Danger 
also comes from our eyes, the things 
which we allow ourselves to look upon. 
If we are wise then we shall look 
straight ahead, not turning aside to look 
at those things which may lure us from 
the path of right. We will keep them 
steadfastly on the goal, not shifting 
from side to side. Finally, we will keep 
a guard on our feet, that we may walk 
in the way that is level and firm, deviat- 
ing neither to the right nor to the left, 
because of folly or seduction. As Joseph 
Parker summarizes: ‘‘The whole life is 
to be guarded and protected because no 
man is stronger than his weakest point, 
and we may actually be weakest where 
we suppose ourselves to be the strong- 
est.”” Only as we thus guard our hearts, 
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Loyalty to Your Church 


The Function of the Church 
“The Church, with its ordinances, officers, and courts, is the agency which Christ has ordained for the 


edification and government of His people, for the propagation of the faith, and for the evangelization of 
the world.” 





The Administration of the Church 
“The Exercise of Ecclesiastical Power, whether joint or several, has the divine sanction, when in con- 


formity with the statutes enacted by Christ, the Lawgiver, and when put forth by courts or by officers ap- 


pointed thereunto in His Word.” 


Danger ous Tendencies Today 
Individuals, singly and united, in numerous and active groups, establishing themselves as judge, prose- 
cuting attorney, witnesses and jury, have condemned institutions of the church and have put forth them- 


selves as executors of their own decrees—wholly disregarding the courts of the church and the officers ap- 


pointed thereunto in His Word. 


Intru dingForces 
Outside organizations and institutions, by adroit propaganda addressed to church members, are arous- 
ing suspicion and referring to the control of church institutions as ‘‘ecclesiasticism,”’ as they put forth well- 


directed efforts to secure students and to raise millions of dollars in the churches to build up their own. 


Undermining the Foundations 
Some of their attacks are against the institutions of higher education of the church, which are strengthen- 
ing the foundations of home and church. 
Their accusations have been proved untrue by the proper church courts. Our colleges and seminaries 
recognize their responsibility, and under serious difficulties, are loyally and faithfully building character and 


giving Christian guidance and training to the youth who will serve the home, the church, the school, and 
the state. 


Sad Results 

The weakening of the church and its organizations must bring serious results. Loyalty to the hone, 
loyalty to the church, and loyalty to the state are demanded in the confusion of today. It is hard to build. 
It is easy to pull down. 

The ‘‘Report of the Regents Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Education in the State of New 
York,” published under the title Education for American Life, discussed far-reaching changes that have 
come in family life and emphasizing the lessening influence of the church declares, ‘‘Other agencies, vigorously 
supported by the churches in most instances, are beginning to fill the gap in part, but they have not been 
recognized as essential to education, as was the church in the days of our fathers.’ Our church should have 
a care—we dare not leave to others the task assigned to us. 


Be loyal to your own institutions of higher Christian education. Help to make them even more worthy of 
our own. 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Christian Higher Education 


Rev. Wade H. Boggs, D.D., Secretary Rev. Wm. Hopper, D.D., Treasurer 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 




















